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NOTES ON OLD ENGLISH GARDENS 



BESIDES being greatly interested in 
the variety and charm of the English 
gardens, Miss Carlisle appreciated the 
English idea of a garden, which is, that 
not the professional gardener, but the 
individual owner is responsible for the 
arrangement and taste displayed. An- 
other phase of English gardening she 
found to be that while the average lover 
of gardens in England may be keen for 
new plants, his enthusiasm does not 
often lead him — or mislead him — to 
put into the ground anything that will 
not grow well in the climate. 

The English also are employing 
many flagged walks which they lay 
with old flagstones obtained from Lon- 
don and other cities. On account of 
the quiet colour of these stones and 
their old look, they show off the flowers 
well and take away all appearance of 
newness from the pathways. 

Some details from the descriptions 
printed opposite the garden-pictures 
cannot very well escape repetition here , 
although this has been avoided as much 
as possible. The battlement garden at 
Belvoir Castle, the seat of the Duke of 
Rutland, is one of three terrace gar- 
dens on the battlement. It is planted 
out in carpet paths with creepers. go- 
ing up the wall and turrets. This one 
garden in particular is where the 
Duchess of Rutland has her own spe- 
cial flowers, many herbs and rosemary. 
The castle is built on a high mound 
and it is possible to see the surround- 
ing country for miles. The Duchess of 
Rutland was the Marchioness of Gran- 
by and is noted for her taste for artis- 
tic beauty. She founded the Society of 



Souls, a noted society devoted to the 
discovery of the beautiful in what to 
others might appear commonplace. 

The water garden at Penshurst 
Castle, the seat of Lord de L'Isle and 
Dudley, is in a moat and surrounded 
by an orchard, which in turn is sur- 
rounded by yew. The garden is of 
water lilies and nymphae, which latter 
are in great favour in England. It is a 
very old garden and laid out on big 
lines. There also are all kinds of fruit 
trees growing against the wall, and a 
very old mulberry tree also trained on 
the wall. 

In Lady Warwick's "Friendship Gar- 
den' 1 at Easton Lodge are flowers that 
only her intimate friends have planted 
there. The garden is near what used 
to be a little cottage belonging to a 
woodsman. To go to it one has to walk 
through the park as there is no road at 
all. This little cottage is very old w r ith 
a lovely old tiled roof. The ceiling was 
pulled down and one room made out 
of what had been two, this room being 
arranged as a sitting room where 
Lady Warwick does her writing and 
sometimes has teas. In the little kitch- 
en panelled with oak, almost all you 
see is the stove. There is a little gar- 
den around a beautiful rose garden 
with enamelled signs with mottoes on 
them; and in the Friendship Garden 
itself the names of all the people who 
have planted the flowers in it are in 
white on heart-shaped disks. 

Lady Warwick has there a wonder- 
ful growing sun dial made of box bush- 
es. The dial is about ten feet high made 
of box bush cut in the shape of a dial 
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GATES AND FORE-COURT, HAM HOUSE 
Lord Dysart 

Ham House is a beautiful example of Jacobean struc- 
ture, a style not often copied here, though there is 
at least one specimen of it on the North shore of Long 
Island. Ham House grounds have a gate-way at the 
end of the ilex avenue that has not been opened since 
James I passed through it on his departure from a 
visit to the place. There are some very large trees 
in the grounds, and statues and distant vistas. The 
house is compact and exactly as it was when lived 
in at the time it was built. 
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and placed exactly in the right meridi- 
an. The figures in the box are about 
ten inches high with gravel in between 
and distinctly marked; and made of 
very small bushes as contrasted with 
the high one for the dial. This inter- 
esting little place consists of only three 
or four acres, but it is made up of things 
the owner has originated herself. 

The boudoir garden of Evelyn, Dow- 
ager Duchess of Wellington, is out- 
side her boudoir which is in an old 
brick house of beautiful pink brick, 
specially made and difficult to get. 
The dove-cote in it has lots of pigeons. 
The Duchess is fond of dogs; she has 
Australian boar hounds, English dogs 
and Irish terriers ; and a small dog- 
that rides on the big ones. Although 
she is lame and goes about on crutches, 
she takes great interest in making her 
garden more beautiful all the time; and 
the house is full of the most interest- 
ing things, such as relics of the first 
Duke. 

The gates and forecourt of Ham 
House, Twickenham, the seat of Lord 
Dysart, are part of the environs of a 
lovely old Jacobean house, rather 
smaller than some of the other places 
mentioned, but perfectly compact and 
exactly as w T hen lived in at the time 
of James I. There is a wonderful ilex 
avenue, big trees, as large, Miss Car- 
lisle says, as any she has seen except- 
ing in California. There are statues 
in the centre and distant vistas, and 
memories of Queen Anne are all over 
the place, The gates at the end of the 
ilex avenue were closed after James I. 
passed through them and never have 
been opened since. 

The blue and gold garden at Blen- 
heim Palace, the seat of the Duke of 
Marlborough, has golden yew and pale 
yellow begonias, the blue made up of 



delphinium. The flowers are taken 
into the orangery in winter and brought 
out in summer. The fountain figure 
is in bronze and represents a woman 
holding a ducal coronet. The fountain 
itself is of dolphins and of beautiful 
coloured bronze. The Blenheim breed 
of spaniels is famous. The first Duch- 
ess of Marlborough w r as very fond of 
spaniels and the breed has been kept 
up. 

The garden at Sutton Place, Lord 
Northcliffe's country seat, is consider- 
ed by many the most beautiful garden 
in England. The house was begun 
under Henry VII . There is much carv- 
ed terra cotta which age has coloured 
to a tint like honey comb. The garden 
is divided into square gardens with 
very wide paths; and a mass of laven- 
der on greens where the gardens cross. 
There are mulberry trees and very 
large borders. The trees give lovely 
shade; and besides mulberries, there 
are apple and pear trees with their 
trunks covered with moss. The bor- 
ders are very wide — fifteen to twenty 
feet; also the paths that are encroach- 
ed on by the borders. Pink rambler 
roses were used to break the lines. 
Large white daises, snap dragon, very 
dark red, and Sylvias, pale pink and 
purple, formed the last July border 
which in June was much bluer. 

In the anchusa and brownyi lilly 
border at Sutton Place, the brownyi 
lillies and heliotrope, rather pinkish 
purplish and plumbago colour, give a 
most exquisite combination against 
the old wall with creepers down it. 
Lord Northcliffe has a life lease on the 
place. Lady Northcliffe has made this 
most beautiful garden. From the ter- 
race runs a wonderful wild garden, 
with cross paths of water and flags and 
lillies of all kinds. 



